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NINETEEN TWENTY 
ANOTHER RECORD HEALTH YEAR! 


Nineteen twenty has apparently been the best year in the 
sanitary history of the United States and Canada if we are to be 
guided by the remarkably low mortality rate among the more 
than sixteen million policyholders in the several departments of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The figures of mor- 
tality among this insured group have proved to be very accurate 
indices of the health situation of the general population. Among . 
wage-earners insured in the Industrial Department of the Com- 
pany, the death rate was only 9.7 per 1,000. This was 9 per 
cent. less than the death rate of 1919 and 23 per cent. lower than 
the mortality record of 1911. The year has closed a decade of 
remarkable progress in the field of life saving. 


FEWER DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS, INFLUENZA, PNEUMONIA 
AND ACCIDENTS IN THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Marked declines in the mortality from tuberculosis, influenza 
and pneumonia, and accidents were chiefly responsible for the 
improvement noted in the total mortality. Tuberculosis, which 
caused 13.9 per cent. of the deaths in 1920 showed a death rate 
14 per cent. less than in 1919 and 40 per cent. less than in 1911. 
A reduction of two fifths in the rate of tuberculosis in a period 
of nine years means a very considerable addition to the life span 
of the working population of the United States and Canada. No 
other record of life saving is quite so striking as this accomplish- 
ment of the past decade. It can safely be said that these develop- 
ments in the control of tuberculosis have resulted from the 
campaign of education and nursing conducted by the Metropoli- 
tan for its policyholders, from the efforts of the anti-tuberculosis 
movement of the past twenty-five years, from the improved 
economic and living conditions among the industrial groups of 
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the population, and in a measure, perhaps, from the outdoor life 


of the millions of men inducted into military activities in recent u 
years. n 
Mortality from influenza-pneumonia was 27 per cent. lower oO 
in 1920 than in 1919, despite the sharp return of the disease in 
the early months of the year. The mortality from all accidents k 
was one-fourth lower than in 1911 and 10 per cent. less than in y 
1919. Burns, drownings, falls and railroad accidents each p 
showed lower death rates in 1920 than in preceding years. This cl 
favorable aspect of the accident record is, perhaps, the result of b 
the modern safety movement. Engineering applied to the pro- tc 


tection of life in industry, education directed at the reduction of 
accidents in the home and in the use of public transportation 
facilities, are bringing results which can be expressed in terms 


of longer life for the population. 1 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS INCREASING 
The increased mortality from automobile accidents is the o! 
' only blot on the accident record of 1920. In this year, the death de 
rate from automobile accidents was 10.9 per 100,000, a higher tl 
figure than has ever before been recorded in the statistics of this 2 
group of insured wage-earners. The fatality list chargeable to h; 
the automobile is now longer than that for a number of other di 
causes considered at one time the scourges of the American pop- w 
ulation. The rate is two-thirds in excess of that for typhoid ce 
fever. It is now higher than the rates for any of the other prin- in 
cipal causes of accidental death. In 1917, the automobile death di 
toll among wage-earners for the first time exceeded that for rail- 
road accidents, for drownings and for burns. In 1919, it also m 
exceeded the death rate for falls, which up to that time were ta 
the chief element in accident mortality. In 1920, it again led the it 
list of accidents. From the figures for insured wage-earners, we te 
estimate that there were in the whole of the United States and a 
Canada during 1920 nearly thirteen thousand deaths resulting th 
from automobile accidents and injuries. The control of automo- ad 
bile fatalities is the outstanding problem of the safety movement 
in the United States today. Measures for the reduction of this - 
increasing menace to the safety of the person will require the ch 
closest co-operation of the police, the press, the schools, automo- ch 
bile licensing agencies and the general public. it 
The suicide death rate was one-half that of the year 1911. ea 
Homicides were one-fifth less frequent than nine years ago, and in 
lower than for any single year of the decade. th 
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Bright’s disease mortality declined 27 per cent. from the fig- 
ures registered in 1911 and 6 per cent. from the rate in 1919. The 
most pronounced declines in the mortality of this disease have 
occurred since 1917. 

The very low rate for 1920 can be reduced still further if we 
keep in mind how preventable are some diseases which in this 
year showed higher rates than in preceding years. The increased 
prevalence of diphtheria and of the other infectious diseases of 
children and of the diseases and conditions associated with child- 
bearing offer a challenge for a vigorous public and private effort 
to control them. 


DIPHTHERIA RATE HIGHER 


The diphtheria rate for 1920 was 21.6 per 100,000, which fig- 
ure was higher than for either 1918 or 1919. In fact, the history 
of the whole decade has been unsatisfactory with reference to 
diphtheria. It is hard to understand the present situation in view 
of the very effective means at the disposal of sanitarians for the 
detection and immunization of susceptibles. There should be, 
therefore, a negligible mortality from this disease. Yet, last year 
2,889 children of wage-earners died, whereas if proper measures 
had been taken for the discovery of children susceptible to the 
disease and for proper measures to protect them, the death toll 
would have been of slight importance. No excuse can be ac- 
cepted for this needless sacrifice of the lives of children, because 
more than twenty-five years have elapsed since the usefulness of 
diphtheria anti-toxin was demonstrated. 

The other common infectious diseases of children, namely, 
measles, scarlet fever and whooping cough, recorded higher mor- 
tality in 1920 than in 1919. Taking these diseases as a group, 
it may be said that the general trend of mortality during the past 
ten years has been slightly downward. The downward tendency, 
however, has been so trifling as to raise the question whether 
the present line of attack on these conditions is producing results 
commensurate with its cost. Do we need a radical change in 
methods of public health procedure against these enemies of 
childhood? Are we expending enough effort in breaking the 
channels of communication of these infections, and are we doing 
it in full knowledge of the natural history of each of these dis- 
eases? Have we slackened in our search for the infective agents 
in measles and scarlet fever? Is there enough nursing and is 
there medical supervision sufficient to cut the case-fatality? 
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These and other questions must come to the mind of the health 
worker as these data of the halting death rate are brought to 
attention. 


INCREASE IN DEATH RaTE FOR MATERNAL DISEASES 


The increased death rate for diseases and conditions associ- 
ated with childbearing is another disappointment of the year just 
closed. The rate of mortality for these conditions increased dur- 
ing 1920 and this is very much opposed to expectations, in view 
of the increased amount of work being done in the education of 
pregnant women in hygiene, in the supervision of midwifery, in 
the improvement of obstetrical practice and in the extension of 
maternity nursing work. Part of the increase in the maternal 
death rate was due to a continuation of the high mortality from 
accidents of pregnancy in consequence of the prevailing influ- 
enza. In 1920, mortality from this cause was practically double 
the rate in 1911. The most unsatisfactory aspect of the obstetri- 
cal statistics for insured wage-earners, however, was the 
increased death rate from puerperal sepsis. During 1920, the 
rate for this cause was 8.4 per 100,000, a figure as high as that 
recorded in 1914. A slight increase in mortality from puerperal 
albuminuria and convulsions was also recorded. No clear cut 
tendency toward decline in the death rate of this disease can 
be discovered in the statistics of insured wage-earners in the 
past ten years. The Company is conducting an inquiry into these 
unfavorable phases of the health record of last year and a report 
will be issued as soon as the facts are fully at hand. It has been 
shown by actual field work in New York City and in Boston that 
the death rate of mothers in childbirth and of infants in the early 
months of life can be reduced if adequate nursing service is given 
under expert supervision and with the full co-operation of the 
medical profession. American communities would do well to 
inquire closely into their records for childbirth mortality of the 
year 1920 and to apply as soon as practicable measures for the 
extension of skilled prenatal, confinement and postnatal nursing 
under medical direction. 

The mortality from heart disease was 19 per cent. under the 
rate of 1911 and practically the same as in 1919. Heart disease 
has come rapidly to the fore as the rates for other diseases de- 
crease, and nation-wide efforts for the mitigation of these dis- 
orders is called for. Recent research has shown the effect of 
the infectious diseases upon the incidence of heart disease. The 
reduction of mortality in the latter condition will depend, there- 
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fore, upon measures employed for the prevention and treatment 
of acute and chronic infections—the fevers and the focal infec- 
tions. 

The outstanding fact in the record for 1920 is that Health 
Work Pays, whether conducted by governmental or by private 
bodies. It means longer and happier lives for the great mass of 
the population engaged in the world’s work. The health expe- 
rience of the year 1920 is but another confirmation of the wisdom 
of the policy of life insurance health conservation work. The 
low mortality record in 1920 means that 38,000 fewer deaths 
occurred among Metropolitan Industrial policyholders than if 
the health conditions of 1911 had prevailed, and 13,000 fewer 
deaths than if the death rates of 1919 had occurred. Health 
work which.brings such results is worth more than it costs and 
this demonstration should encourage other agencies, both pub- 
lic and private, to extend their activities in the health field. 

The table on page 6 shows the death rate for the more im- 
portant diseases and conditions among policyholders in the In- 
dustrial Department of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in each year of the decennium, 1911 to 1920. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Death Rates per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Premium-paying 
Business in Industrial Department. 








Deatu Rates Per 100,000 
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1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 | 1916 | 1915 | 1914 | 1913 | 1912 | 1911 
ALL CAUSES OF DEATH,............ 968. 4)1063.0)1559.2)1161. 1/1168. 1/1130. 9) 1152.8) 1199.4) 1201. 2)1253.0 
Typhoid fever................. 6.5| 7.3} 11.5} 12.1] 13.0] 12.9] 16.1] 18.4] 19.1] 22.8 
Communicable diseases of 
-cran astine NORCO TEE 42.3} 31.5} 41.6] 46.8] 40.8] 36.4] 48.2] 58.1] 46.2] 58.9 
OE Se ete ae ner 8.3 3.5 8.6) 11.1 9.9 5.7 6.9} 12.3 7.6) 11.4 
a 5.9 3.9 3.6 6.0 4.1 4.6 9.8} 12.7 9.0) 13.1 
Whooping cough........ pis 6.5} 3.2) 10.1 5.1 5.8] 4.7 5.8} 5.9) 656.1 7.8 
Diphtheria....... ....{ 21.6] 20.9) 19.3] 24.6] 21.0) 21.4] 25 7| 27.2| 24.5] 27.3 
Influenza and pneumonia.......} 156.2) 214.1) 542.2) 135.4) 138 1 119 5| 111.6} 118.4} 116.2] 131.2 
Influenza........ cttisinea 52.3} 96.9) 272.4] 14.4] 23.8) 13.0) 11 3| 12.3} 12.3] 15.9 
Pneumonia—all forms........| 103.9} 117.2) 269.8} 121 0) 114 3| 106.5} 100.3) 106.1) 103.9} 115.3 
Tuberculosis—All forms....... 135.0} 156.5} 189.0] 188.9} 190.2) 197.8) 204 5| 206.7| 212.9] 224.6 
Tuberculosis of the lungs.....} 121.5} 141.6} 171.1| 172.3] 172.8) 180.0} 185.2] 186.6} 191.5] 203.0 
Cancer—all forms..............| 68.3] 67.0} 67.2} 70.9} 70.3) 70.9) 69.8) 70.5] 70.3) 68.0 
Meningitis—total.............. 5.1 6.4, 8.8} 8.1 5.41 5.7) 6 4| 8.3) 9.8) 12.2 
Cerebrospinal fever......... 1.0} 1.3} 2 8| $6 184 18) 1 5| 1.7; 3.0 * 
Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy . 60.1) 59.8) 64 0} 66.8) 68.7) 68.5) 69 2) 67.2| 70.3) 64.2 
Organic diseases of the heart....| 114.6} 113.9] 141.7) 142.0) 140.2} 136.7) 138.1) 140.6) 143.8) 141.8 
Diarrhea and enteritis......... 15.5} 16.9] 23.4) 25.5) 26.2) 24.4) 24 7| 27.7| 27.6} 28.0 
Wet 8 PUN... .. ccs ccc ces 6.9 7.5) 11.6) 11.9] 12.5) 11.3) 11 9) 13 | 12.8} 13.0 
2 years and over............. 8.6 9.5} 11.8] 13.6] 13.7] 13.1) 12.8) 14.5) 14.8] 15.0 
Bright’s disease............... 69.4] 73.5) 86.8] 95.7| 99.0) 95.7] 95 4| 96.0} 99.4] 95.0 
Puerperal state................ 22.5) 20.0])° 27.4) 18.2] 17.6} 18.0] 19.8) 20.0) 18.4] 19.8 
Puerperal septicemia......... 8.4 6.7 7.3 a 7.2) 8.4 9.1 8.0). 8.8 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions. .............. 4.9) 4.8] 4.9) 5.1) 5.0) 4.8) 5.1] 5.3 4.8) 4.7 
Accidents of pregnancy..... . 3.0) 3.0) 6.9) 1.6) 1.4 1.8] 1.7] 1.7] 1.8) 1.7 
Total external causes.......... 69.7] 94.2) 128.9] 106.7) 99.5) 88.2] 89.2) 98.3) 92.9] 97.9 
NE rears Faw a ead coe 6.0 6.8 7.6 9.3 9 8| 12.2} 12.3) 13.5) 12.4] 13.3 
Te 5.7; 6.9} 6.2} 7.4) 6.9} 6.9) 7.0) 7.2) 6.7] 7.2 
Accidents—total.. .......... 57.6} 63.8) 75.5) 76.5) 73 2| 67.3) 69.9) 77.6) 73.8) 77.4 
MRE co atee neds okvees 7.9) 8.1 9.0} 8.9) 8.8 8.6) 8.4 9.0 9.1 8.8 
Accidental drowning. ...... 6.6 8.6} 9.4) 8.7; 9.7] 11.9) 10.0] 12.1) 10.2] 10.2 
Traumatism by fall... . . . 7.1 8.0} 10.4) 11.9) 13 i| 11.9} 12.6) 13.7) 12.7] 138.2 
Traumatism by machines. . 1.6 1.6] 2.4) 2.0 1 7 1.4 1 5} 2.0 1.7 1.8 
Railroad accidents........ 5.1 i aS a a 7.5) 9.0] 9.2) 9.5 
Automobile accidents....... 10.9} 10.7} 10.3) 9.7) 7.4) 5.4] 4.8) 4.1) 3.0] 2.3 
Other accidents............ 18.3} 21.2) 26.1) 26.8} 24.6) 20.7) 25.1) 27.7| 27.9) 31.6 
CO ee .5| 16.6) 39.7) 13.5 9.6 a ——- a) ecenae: iecian 
Other diseases and conditions. ..| 203.1) 201.8) 226.7) 243.9) 259.1 6-3 259.8] 269.2) 274.3) 288.6 
































*Not available. 
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SMALLPOX DURING 1920 


Our warning early in 1920 that smallpox was likely to become 
epidemic throughout the United States and Canada before the 
end of the year, because of the increasing laxity in the practice 
of vaccination, has been borne out by the facts. The number of 
smallpox cases in a group of fifteen states nearly doubled in 
1920. The following table gives the smallpox data available at 
the present time: 


NUMBER OF SMALLPOX CASES REPORTED IN CERTAIN STATES FOR 


THE YEARS 1916 To 1920 














STATE 1929 1919 1918 1917 1916 
COMETS | bok sodevesddvece 4,503 1,992 1,069 329 234 
ree eee 2,878 1,714 1,686 323 103 
_ SSE Sa ee eee or 6,617 3,971 3,842 4,996 ee 
I hg a ano ctndt 8 6,775 3,620 5,582 4,593 1,158 
RIES erat seek ear 3,900 2,130 7,130 2,623 2,085 
ET 1,558 1,120 950 835 819 
ee 176 212 219 98 69 
Massachusetts ............ 29 32 27 65 32 
ee ere 4,848 2,885 4,417 2,929 1,365 
MINOR a: «0c ic 4 deseo aie0ce 5,447 2,280 2,252 2,718 1,270 
ee ee 4,148 2,511 3,601 1,530 1,401 
MII oi. e'ssdccs ove econ 4,135 2,861 3,906 PER NE 
a re 181 66 65 6 9 
ort Carolma ......0005 2,961 1,880 899 ee or 
SR Baia can dew sixes 7,228 3,924 10,227 5,243 1,921 
0 eS eee 2,828* 2,381 493 122 119 
POBRGYIVANTA ......6550400% 215 198 612 380 97 
Wain a Se aanseGun 1,547 ee: 4,338 1,350 eee: 
oe 5,997 4,372 1,676 390 637 
ee || re 2,619 2,214 1,266 413 ae 




















* Up to Nov. 30 only. 
+ No data available. 





These figures are quoted to show the increasing prevalence 
of the disease since the anti-vaccinationists began to intensify 
their campaign. If they continue to be equally active in the 
future in other areas, the record of the states we have just quoted 
may be equalled in the others. 

Very few persons are aware of the startling increase in small- 
pox incidence in recent years. Health officials and the press 
should acquaint their communities with the facts in order that a 
vigorous effort may be made to combat the smallpox menace. 
The country can be saved from a worse record than that of 1920 
only by the concerted effort of health and educational agencies 


to enlist the support of citizens for a programme of universal 
vaccination. f 
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PUBLIC HEALTH DURING LAST QUARTER OF 1920. 


The following table presents the facts for the mortality rates in 
the Industrial Department of this Company during the last quarter 
of 1920. Comparative data are also shown for corresponding quarters 
of two preceding years. 


Death Rates per 100,000 Persons Exposed. Last Quarters of 1918, 
1919 and 1920 Compared. By Color, for Principal Causes 
of Death. Industrial Department, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Premium Paying Business. 























) 
DEATH RATES PER !100,000 PERSONS ExposED 
a WHITE CoLoRED 
Oct.-Dec.|Oct.- Dec.JOct.-Dec.|Oct.-Dec.|Oct.-Dec.JOct.-Dec. 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 “ 
ALL Causes or Deatu....| 756.4 | 781.3 {2824.0 |1280.2 |1305.3 |2861.0 
Typhoid fever.............. : ee 6.9 14.0 14.3 18.2 29.4 
| See 2.6 2:8 2.2 oa a 6 
Scarlet fever............... 7.0 4.8 3.3 ..2 1.3 
Whooping cough............ a8 2.5 11.2 6.2 2.9 14.3 7 
Diphtheria and croup.... 33.5 33.2 28.0 9.1 10.7 6.3 ] 
Oe ee eee 5.4 9.8 11058.8 13.8 18.2 | 724.2 s 
Tuberculosis (all forms)......| 95.3 | 106.2 | 166.7 | 255.2 | 281.2 | 343.4 \ 
Tuberculosis of the lungs..} 85.4 95.8 | 152.9 | 231.0 | 259.3 | 316.3 I 
Tuberculous meningitis. .. . 4.7 a 5.9 6.7 6.7 7.4 I 
Other forms of tuberculosis. 3.2 5.4 FR is 15.2 19.7 7 
Meningitis—total........... 3.9 I 6.8 3:2 4.3 5:7 C 
Cerebrospinal meningitis .. 3.2 4.4 a9 3.0 2.9 4.3 } 
Cerebralhemorrhage;apoplexy| 52.4 53.3 61.3 90.5 90.5 94.5 C 
Organic diseases of heart....| 95.6 95.5 | 157.8 | 149.4 | 154.6 | 221.8 C 
Total respiratory diseases....} 65.4 70.5 | 705.9 | 113.2 | 118.3 | 690.5 I 
Bronchitis............... aa 6.6 14.4 10.1 10.1 13.7 C 
Bronchopneumonia....... 20.1 21.7 | 122.4 25.4 25.6 | 103.6 I 
Pneumonia-lobar and un- E 
OS ae ee eee 34.8 | 558.3 66.1 71.8 | 560.0 F 
Other diseases of respira- S 
tory system,........... : 10.7 11.6 10.7 13.1 } 
Diarrhea and enteritis....... 15.5 15.9 22.3 16.8 17.9 20.8 é 
Under 2 years............ Y Be 72 11.5 4.2 4.5 6.6 
2 years and over.......... 8.3 8.7 10.9 12.6 13.4 14.3 
Nephritis and Bright’s disease} 62.7 67.4 81.9 | 121.3 | 124.4 | 159.0 
Total puerperal state........ 15.4 14.9 55.8 27.4 26.7 43.1 A 
Puerperal septicemia...... 6.0 4.6 6.5 14.5 13.1 10.3 ie 
Puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions............ 3.9 4.5 A | 552 6.4 6.9 
Other diseases of puerperal p 
ERP wee ee 5.8 44.3 7.6 ik 26.0 
Total external causes*....... 66.2 | 67.4] 197.2] 96.2] 90.5 | 141.6 fc 
eer 6.5 4.9 8.3 3.0 5.6 a5 R 
Ee ee 3.1 a4 o.5 1, 20:6) 24.01 ° 30.2 : 
Accidental and unspecified L 
violencet ............. 56.3 56.8 13.3 64.4 56.6 81.1 
Accidental drowning... . 3.6 3.8 6.3 4.9 se 6.3 
Automobile accidents...| 14.3 12.8 3.7 6.4 10.4 9.7 Cc] 
re J 2.6} 112.3 | -—- 1.3] 24.3 ) 
All other and ill-defined 
causes of death......... 226.4 | 225.0 | 251.0 | 362.2 | 345.3 | 365.9 L 
W 




















* Includes ‘war deaths.”’ 
t Excludes “war deaths.” fc 











HEALTH RECORD OF DECEMBER, 1920 


Statistics of the causes of death in the Industrial Department 
for the month of December in comparison with those for Novem- 


ber and for the whole year 1919 are shown in the following 
table: 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rates per 100,000 for Principal Causes, Premium-paying 
Business in Industrial Department. 


MonTHS OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1920. 























RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exrpossep 
Cause or DgaTH 

Dec., 1920 | Nov. 1920 |Year 1919 
TOPAT—ALs, CAUBED, «50.0606 icdescccesae 940.1 813.7 | 1,063.0 
I yn oa ci seed seonadawnaneaeen 5.0 9.0 7.3 
Re eit ois clncaaca a cavass oi ceak a ana Sis ASE 3.4 re | 3.2 
Ns hike wegen cee aK ee 6.8 3.9 
ON CE EET EES 4.3 2.6 he 
a La wishbea son bike Meas as 34.8 30.4 20.9 
Re aaa a ve oc. Abnlanivs. a Rip ed aaa a 8.5 5.5 96.9 
Tuberculosis (all forms)..............2.000: 124.1 109.7 156.5 
(7 SORE URE ARR eae eeener ene 76.1 67.7 67.0 
Piberimietis (all TOPE)... o.oo c ccc écccsee.s 4.5 4.0 6.4 
Cerebral hemorrhage................-0204- 65.4 54.8 59.8 
Organic diseases of heart................... 121.0 101.6 113.9 
Pneumonia (all forms)................05.-- 85.9 51.9 117.2 
Other respiratory diseases.................. 17.1 14.6 17.0 
DeeteOR OH CMPCTIEM.... . 0... sc cccc cc ceces 9.6 14.3 16.9 
I oi3.0.5 ons 4 0:00:60 ale wis olen 74.6 63.0 73.3 
PE NE ise wens eb. se $004 ke se wban ius 17.6 14.9 20.0 
FER AST ORE ESET NE wey tener ee ee 5.6 5.8 6.8 
er reerenre te er irara ny een ray 6.8 o.8 6.9 

Other external causes (excluding suicides 
ee Ee ae ee eer 57.5 58.9 80.4 
Traumatism by automobile............ 10.2 14.5 10.7 
WN I Ss Gia ds one isis cde ens sees’ - oe 4 16.6 
ee Tar 209.5 191.0 184.9 





There was a seasonal rise in the death rate for tuberculosis, 
pneumonia and other respiratory affections. Heavier mortality 
for these causes and for cerebral hemorrhage, heart disease and 
Bright’s disease, accounts for nearly all of the increase in the 
December rate over the figure for the preceding month. 

During the month, smallpox was reported to be present in 
epidemic form in several localities. During the week ended 
December 24th, an epidemic of the disease was reported from 
Delphos, Ohio. During the latter part of December, smallpox 
was discovered at Keyport, New Jersey. Several cases of a mild 
form of typhus fever were reported from Temple, Texas, presum- 
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ably imported by Mexican laborers employed as cotton pickers. 
Stringent measures have been adopted by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service to prevent the introduction of typhus fever. 
At various quarantine stations, vessels have been detained on 
account of the presence of typhus on board. The measles situ- 
ation in the army is of interest. Since the first of October, the 
measles admission rate for troops in the United States has been 
increasing steadily, until toward the end of December, the ad- 
mission rate was higher than at any time in recent years, with 
the exception of the spring of 1917 and the early part of the draft 
of 1917-1918. Up to December 15th, the peak of the army 
epidemic had not yet been reached. 





Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may 
be addressed to the Editor: 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Claim Rate 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—!Industrial Department 


Claims Paid During Specified Months of 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
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came Jan. 13.3 19.1 10.6 
— -—1920 Feb. 126 17.7 160 / ‘ 
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